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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS: OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 


(Continued from page 771.) 


[In the autumn of this year, 1824, he oad 
Malvern for the benefit of his health.] 

1824, Ninth month 9th—At Worcester 
Meeting. The Lord gave me some service in 
a private way these two days, though at L 
I was much shut up. There is cause to remem- 
ber, how my mind was opened and enlivened at 
this time, in a feeling of the good Hand that 
had been over me, in days that were long 
passed ; and how I was enabled to recount to 
others the mercies that had been granted, and 
many deliverances which the right hand of the 
Most High had wrought for me. Surely He is 
ever worthy to be honored and served ! 

In meeting this day, my poor soul was con- 
strained, in the powerful feeling of gospel love, 
to manifest, by a public exhortation and testi- 
mony, my allegiance to my God: it was not in 
very few words. The peace that flowed was 
very precious; my soul would have been con- 
tent to praise Him the Giver in secret, had this 
been all that was required. But no,—I must 
bow down before the Lord, which I was enabled 
todo in much resignedness, and holy fear ; crav- 
ing earnestly the continued favor and preser- 
vation of the Almighty, on behalf of the visited 
ones ;—with much which I now forget ; though 
the savour of the precious life vouchsafed re- 
mains freshly with me. Thus did my visit close 





in this part of the heritage, to my humble admi- 
ration at the goodness of the Lord. 

1824, Twelfth month 20th—T his day, as dur- 
ing many others of late, the gospel light has risen 
in me with much and indescribable strength ; 
so that my poor vessel has seemed too full to con- 
tain, and I have been ready to pray, that the 
oil might be stayed. I have thought much of 
the language uttered by a worthy ancient,— 
‘The Spirit that now rules in me, shall yet 
break forth in thousands.’ I have fully seen and 
been assured, that the gospel day shall rise 
higher and higher upon the faithful; and with 
regard to my poor soul, that the Lord, whom [ 
am concerned to serve and trust in, will carry 
me through, even to the end. The Lord be 
magnified, and He only,;—whether by life or 


death. 
To J. F.M. 
Marazioyn, 24th of First month, 1825. 

My beloved friend.—The hearing of your late 
bereavement has affected my heart, but to hear 
that you are, or have been, supported in calm- 
ness, is no surprise. Nor do I think to add 
anything to this gift and qualification,—a ret 
signedness to do and suffer whatever is, in the 
ordering of the Divine will, meted out as your 
lot in life. But as we may be animated and 
comforted by the mutual faith one of another, 
it seemed as though it would be so to me, toad- 
dress thee at this time, even in the love of our 
common Father; who brought us acquainted 
‘with each other, and who knit us together in 
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His blessed fellowship, and hath preserved us 
in the Truth to this day, so that we are mem- 
bers one of another. I am persuaded, that 


To : 
Marazion, 8th of Second month, 1825, 
Dear tried souls,—Cuast down, but yet not 





nothing shall be permitted to shake our faith, or} forsaken, nor forgotten, but rather highly 
separate us from his love, as we continue to be/| favored, and under the peculiar care and preser- 
concerned to cleave to it, in the heights as in| vation of the Shepherd of the flock,—my soul 
the depths; but that in the end we sball be |*&lutes you. O! think you in any hour of deep 
more than conquerors through Him, who gave | pluuging, that a lair of your head, (figuratively 


himself for us, and is very tender of us. And 
though we are appointed unto such afflictions, 
there is a time when the eye of the soul can see 





speaking,) shall be singed in the fiery furnace, 
—or that they are not all numbered,—or that 
your tears are not treasured up in His bottle— 


in these, far more of the compassions that fail! put into His book,—that they do not come up 


not, and of the gentle leadings of the Shepherd 
of Israel, than in seasons of prosperity and ease. 
It is in these afflictions, that we see how in love 
aod in pity He redeems, bearing the lambs as 
ever in His bosom; so that under a sense of 
these things, we are constrained, like the 
prophet, to “ make mentign of the loving-kind- 
nes3es of the Lord and His praises, according to 
all that the Lord hath bestowed on us, and 
His great goodness.” (Isaiah Ixii.7.) Dearly 
beloved, what a fine thing it is to be able tu look 
beyond all outward things, and to feel that our 
rest is not in this frail passing scene, but that 
we are bound for a glorious state, and are con- 
tinually wrestling for an advancement in the 
way which leads to it: none of the tribulations 
we meet with, can then move us away from the 
joyful hope set before us, nor deprive us of 
that, upon which alone we can place our hearts. 
This is the language and experience of the 
faithful in all ages, and what is taught the least 
scholar in the school of Christ. And though 
there may be many, many seasons, when we 
cannot sensibly get at this measure of experi- 
ence; yet the lowest, smallest grain of true 
faith, that was ever yet permitted or dispensed 
to the upright, brings with it a sufficient * evi- 
dence of things not seen,” to support and pre- 
serve from coudemnation and despair. 

Many, no doubt, continue to be thy discour- 
agements, independent of this late source of 
trial; O! dear brother, be animated,—put on 
strength in the name of the Most High God; 
who is surely with thee, and will help thee in 
every hour of need, and enable thee to rise over 
all that would keep thee down,—over all that 
would oppress his own precious life in thee. 
There is work for such as thou art, up and down 
in the earth, and iu this part, too, where there 
is much seed sown, and in ground prepared for 
its reception. I hope you and others often 
strengthen one another’s hands in the Lord, and 
in his work and service; for the time is but 
short, at the longest; and it is good to work 
while the day lasts, and to glorify the great 
Name io the way of his own leadings ; on which 
his blessing abundantly rests as ever! Ah! 
what can we render unto, or do for Him, who 
hath done so much for us! With my dear love, 
from thy old and true friend, - 


continually before Him as a memorial! Surely 
His wonderful, unsearchable purposes and wis- 
dom, shall be all duly accomplisbed; and his 
dealings will be found to have been in loving- 
kindness, in tenderest mercy. Be then animated 
afresh to commit all into his hands, to resign 
yourselves again and again most unreservedly; 
retaining nothing but the desire to do and to 
be what He would have you, and to suffer all 
that He has or may permit, or purpose for you 
to pass through. QO! then, with what invinei- 
ble meekness aud patience and long suffering 
will you be endued; then nothing will be im- 
possible to you, all things will be made sweet; 
your goings forth be even prepared like the 
morning, and all the way cast up clear before 
you; and abandance of peace will be your 
crown and portion forever. But do I only 
say this; do you not know it at times; and are 
not his promises steadfast, and his covenant 
sure? Wiilhe forsake those that seek to serve 
and to please him, or forget the cry of the af- 
flicted and the bowed down soul ?—‘TI am the 
Lord; I change not; therefore ye sons of Jacob 
are not consumed.” Whatever may be the turn- 
ings or overturnings of His holy hand, may 
He have all the glory of your entire dedica- 
tion; and then no heights nor depths will 
be able to separate you, or to shake your 
faith; nor will you in any hour rest unduly 
by the way in any attainments, but aspire 
after the further manifestations of His holy 
will and power: that so you may prove a bless- 
ing to many upon His earth, while ripen- 
ing and brightening for a better world. I know 
not whether we may meet, yea or nay, in this 
state of being ; if not, be it so: but let us strug- 
gle on, let us be willing to endure all things. 
Be valiant in suffering ; it is far beyond all ser- 
vice, to be made willing to partake of deaths 
oft, as a great Apostle ; and to be conformed to 
the image of the dear Son—the Lamb that was 
sain, to suffer with him, that we may be clothed 
and crowaed with his glory. 
J. B. 
To E. Hi. 
Truro, 25th of Second month, 1825. 

Dear'y beloved friend.—Thou hast named 
several precious instruments and vessels, that 
seem about to be made use of up and down, and 
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the mention of their names and prospects did) time with me, dear E , and if it were not 
me good ; who am, through wonderful dealing, | for this prospect of a little labor of love, I 
more and more knit and tied to the good cause, | should be ready to take what I have received, as 
and united to those who are endeavoring to| an earnest of an early departure for a better 
walk with their Master, and to serve him. It] country; and it may be so notwithstanding. 
will then be no surprisal to thee to hear, that | Well, whatever may be in store for us, O! let 
(as I have apprehended) a weighty matter, in| us give up fully to bonor and magnify the 
the shape of a gospel errand, has beens pread | adorable Name, by life or by death, by suffer- 
before me, and now seems fast ripening. O! the | ing or rejoicing; for we Know it to be as oint- 
sweetness and even the blessedness, which have | ment poured forth, and we have been anointed 
fro time to time attended my poor mind, as there | with it, and it teacheth us of all things,—even 


has been an endeavor after pure passiveness | the everlasting Truth. 


under this prospect: so that indeed I am ready 
to say, let come what will, should it please [n- 
finite Wisdom to take me into his rest, or his 


In the love of it, I dearly bid you farewell. 
J. B. 


[It was in the Fourth month of this year 


work into his own hands, so as altogether to re-| 1825, that he was acknowiedged a Minister by 
lease me from his requiring, I have no will in| the Monthly Meeting @f thom™ Division of 


it. I know it has been abundantly good for me | Cornwall, aud obtained Bicertigpate for visiting 
to yield to these impressions, and to have been | the Kastern coustic® | 


exercised and proved this way hitherto; and as 
to the future, | am wholly at his disposal, to be, 
to do, or to suffer, whatever may be prepared 


(To de continued.) 
— -_—--—40e ———— 


“Tt is one sign of the tendency of human, 


for me. In conversing with my dear sister one | nature to goodness, that it grows good uader a 
day‘on the subject, I was induced to say, that | thousand bad influences. 


if a small part of this engagement, namely, to 
visit the meetings of this county, might be 
taken first,.and way should open for me therein, 
it would be a great comfort to me: and in allu- 
sion to my present situation, as not being 
acknowledged a minister, I said, we must not 
look for signs and wonders, it is at least a 
weakness to do so; yet, that if anything might 
turo out like encouragement to me at our ensu- 
ing Monthly Meeting it would be a favor. 
“Show me a token for good, and let thy work 
appear unto thy servant,”—was my secret 
breathing at the first meeting; and after that 
was concluded, the women Friends being de- 
sired to stay, dear A. T..was led to lay before 
Friends her desire to sit with the several meet- 
ings of this Quarterly Meeting: and when I was 
looking for something further, she said, that if 
any Friend in the station of minister or elder 
should feel his mind drawn to accompany her, 
it would be quite satisfactory to her. Thus I 
was induced to expose myself by saying, that 
though not standing in the acknowledged or 
appointed stations alluded to, this thing had 
been before me, &c.; leaving it wholly to 
Friends to do what they thought best about it. 
So here I am on my way to the Eastern 
Monthly Meeting, hitherto helped, and hence- 
forth longing to trust more and more my Mas- 
ter. Truly I cannot tell whether my life may 
be spared to accomplish what is before me, or 
whether the cone ra may not be wholly removed 
from me. In health, I am just above water ; 
exceedingly delicate, but ailiug little, liable any 
day to have my health utterly broken up. But 
T am not anxious, longing only to be prepared 
and ready to give in my account with joy, 
whenever called upon. It is often a glorious 





LETTER FROM LYDIA P. MOTT. 
No. VII. 
Lepyarp, Third month 19, 1837. 

My dear M. A.—I\t remains to be a truth 

that Divine Love speaks the same language in 
every quickened soul, and its uniting tendency 
is unchangeable. It was a portion of this 
| precious fecling which gave the enjoyment to 
|our late visit the animating tendency, which 
was mutual, I fully believe. 

Such visits, divested of all ceremony and 

‘formality, are truly as brooks by the way, and 
it is our privilege as Christians to seek and to 
enjoy them whenever the duties of our indi- 
vidual states allow us sufficient leisure. From 
various causes, the number that I have shared 
of latter time has been few, yet it is cause for 
thankfulness that the capacity for their enjoy- 
ment has not been diminished by the privation ; 
but I still feel my heart to glow with tenderness 
when permitted to be a partaker. 

The only criterion which our pure and holy 
Head ever gave us to estimate each other by was 
Love. ‘ By this, shall all men know (without 
distinction of Jew or gentile,) that ye are my 
disciples if ye have love one unto another; and 
whenever we feel it to predominate in us we are 
witnesses of its infallibility. Oh, how it avoids 
all unkind decisions in the conduct of others, 
and palliates, as far as truth will allow, all the 
faults and failings of those we have intercourse 
with. It is truly the balm of life. Continue, 
my beloved young friend, as I believe thou hast 
for many years endeavored to do, to square thy 
conduct by its pure and gentle dictates ; so shalt 
thou continue to possess the friendship and 
goodwill of those connected with thee, and the 
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rich inheritance of heavenly peace of mind For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
superadded. “ PEED MY LAMBS.” 

We docertainly view party spirit alike: itis} One of the most solemn injunctions of Clirist, 
more and more odious to me every year of my| given forth with peculiar emphasis, and re. 
life, and never worse than in the language or| quiring obedience as a proof of love, was that 
conduct of religious professors; and most sor-| addressed to Peter, whom He had just fed, 
rowful and disgraceful is the reeord of abomi-| miraculously, with his own hand, “ Feed my 
nation on both sides of our mutilated Society. | lambs.” “ Feed my sheep.” ‘“ Feed my sheep,” 
The idea is cheering that it is wearing off, and| The intense earnestness of his desire that all 
a better spirit gradually spreading. In this, as} who know his grace, whether in large measure 
in everything else, individual example must be|or small, should be fed with the bread of life, 
the medium, and each one must take care of| was so touchingly signified that that servanY, at 
one. When the language of the heart is,| least, was not likely to forget the exhortation, 
‘* What shall this man do?” the secret answer| But how has it been with us? Have we not 
-will ever be understood, “ What is that to thee? | forgotten the lambs? Have we not left them 
follow thou me,” if we attend to the monitions/| to come to the trough with the sheep and get 
of Truth.» how ofven we catch ourselves} what they could? perhaps furnishing them 
judging wiagegier cosh todo or leave un-| with only bard, dry corn, which their tender 
done. Well, Wherein we@haye done wrong, let| tecth and stomachs were not able to dispose of, 
us do so no more, but leaving what is past press|or with old mouldy hay, which their delicate 
forward to greater degrees of goodness, keeping | senses loathed ? and if their dams gave no milk, 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of| have left them to perish, or scek their own way 
God in view through all the vicissitudes aud | to nature’s fountain ? 


trials that may be our portion. The inquiry properly arises, who are’ the 
With continued affection I will say, lambs of Christ, and in what way ought we to 
Farewell for this time. L. P.M. |feed them? He probably did not mean all 
snceanneilipiaieemmens children, but all who are born into his heavenly 

AN EXPERIENCE. kingdom, at whatever age. But although many 


In the forty-fifth year of his age John Church-| are converted after maturity, it seews thore 
man was drawn to visit Friends in Great Britain, | natural and practicable for the germ of the new 
Ireland and Holland, a visit which occupied | life to be implanted in childhood ; as young 
him for four and a half years. He thus speaks| trees are more easy to engraft than old ones. 
of the preparation for this service. “ I felt such | Therefore, in a healthful condition of the 

_ an inward silence for about two or three weeks, | Church, it might be expected that most of 
that I thought I had done with the world, and | Christ’s lambs would be found among the cbil- 
also any further services in the church, and the | dren of his people. In what way, then, ought 
preparing hint was brought to my mind, with | these to be fed and cared for? It is evidently 
thankfulness that I had endeavored in a good | left to our rational discretion, under the neces- 
degree to practice it; and one day walking|sary guidance of divine wisdom, to determine 
alone, I felt myself so inwardiy weak and feeble, | this question, adapting means to the end as ex- 
that I stood still, and by the reverence that| perience proves best. That we are to be bound 
covered my mind, I knew that the hand of the | by tradition or precedent in such matters, is no 
Lord was on me, and bis presence round about ;| more reasonable than that we should not eat 
the earth was silent, and all flesh brought into| with forks because our ancestors had none, and 
stillness, and light went forth with brightness|should not print books because the ancients 
and shone on Great Britain, Ireland and Hol-| wrote them. 
land, and my mind felt the drawing cords of| If every Christian family were what it should 
that love which is stronger than death, which| be, a constant school of morals and religion, 
made me say Lord! go before and strengthen | there would be no need of any other, except the 
me, and I will follow withersoever thou leads. | common mingling of society. This seems to be 
I had seen this journey near fifteen years in a| the natural order, and schoolmasters, like the 
very plain manner, and at times, for ten years, | law and priesthood, are designed to make up for 
thought the concern so strong upon me that I | the defects of society and families. The same 
must lay it before my friends for their advice ;| is true of secular education. With society as 
but was secretly restrained, being made to be-|it should be, the one great business of heads of 
lieve that an exercise of that sort would ripen | families would be to educate their offspring, 
best to be kept quiet in my own heart, to know | and by so doing advance and confirm their own 
the right time, by no means desiring to run|attainments. But because of ignorance, in- 
without being sent. To see a thivg is not a|firmity and the excesses of a disordered state, it 
commission to do that thing; the time when, |is found expedient to provide public means for 
and the judgment to know the acceptable time, | education, and nearly all avail themselves of 
are the gifts of God.” ithe advantages thus offered ; and can any one 
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NS 
doubt that in a community where common|equal to all the manifold necessities of our 


schools are maintained, education is far in 
advance of that where it is entrusted to parents 
or occasional friendly aid ? 

Now in what respects will the analogy fail 
between a right secular and a right religious 
education ? Is it that, in the latter, having to 
do with spirit and character, there cannot be 
the same uniformity and certainty, while all 
efforts must prove useless unless prompted by 
the Divine Spirit‘ and that as “the wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” the action of those 
governed by the Spirit may not be sufficiently 
regular to maintain the order requisite for a 
school of instruction? But isnot this either 
to impeach the spirit of order, or else to con- 
fess ourselves unable to walk by our own rule 
so as to accomplish a much needed object? If 
we are unable by the principle of immediate 
revelation properly to educate children unto the 
Lord, we may do worse, by idly maintaining an 
impracticable standard, than do those who set 
about the work with inferior claims. Bat such 
is not the Spirit of the loving God, who, having 
created all things, adapts himself to the wants 
of all, not requiring children to be fed with 
wine and strong meat, and laying a foundation 
of knowledge and bringing forth certain degrees 
of attainment before He establishes lights in the 
firmament to rule over the day and over the 
night. That word which is “sharper than a 
two edged sword (cutting not one way but both 
Ways) piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, of the joints and marrow,” is 
capable of distinguishing between the founda- 
tion and roof of the temple, and also where one 
principle joins with another principle in such 
manner as to bend to the requirements of the 
entire united system. Moreover it distinguishes 
between a mere rule, which is nothing but a 
bone and the vital inward substance which pre- 
serves it, and which it is to preserve. And as 
God, although a pure Spirit, accommodated 
Himself, through many ages, to the wants of 
our rude and childish race, it is not likely that 
He now leads his servants to neglect the orderly 
training of the young, and filling their minds 
with knowledge necessary for the Spirit to 
operate upon to bring forth its own likeness. 
That which embarrasses is not the Spirit of 
wisdom, but the want of it in its fulness. It is 
the want of that breadth and true Christian 
philosophy which enabled Paul with a pure con- 
science to become “all things to all men, if by 
any means he might save some.” There is in 
him none of that narrowness which will let men 
and children drown for fear of soiling our eccle- 
siastical garments. To the true follower of Him 
who did not consider it breaking the law to save 
life, neither meat nor raiment appears of little 
value except when weighed against souls, and 
then they are vanity. ut true wisdom is 


being. 

Therefore if experience prove that religion is 
more likely to take root and flourish in minds 
early and habitually directed toward it, and 
educated to a knowledge of its general truths, 
precepts and requirements, it must be a very 
grave error to omit such training and instruc- 
tion. And if it further prove that, like secular 
education, this work is generally neglected if 
left to home efforts, and that it can be greatly 
forwarded and extended by collecting children 
together under the care of spiritually minded 
teachers, then such method should be adopted, 
and whatever rule or tradition stands opposed 
should be modified or cast away. The Society 
of Friends has adopted a regular order of pro- 
ceedings for their meetings of business, and re- 
peats various “queries” and “advices” with 
the same regularity that a churchman reads his 
“service,” adopted, as they suppose, under the 
impulse of the living Spirit. Why could they 
not organize religious schools for children under 
@ proper system, and exercise sufficient liberty 
to teach them the great truths of the gospel, 
with lessons and reading from the Scriptures, 
interesting them with questions and explana- 
tions, and stories of pious persons and children, 
and, as they are enabled by Divine grace, inspir- 
ing them with religious convictions and feeling, 
ministering love with knowledge, and so gather 
in and feed the teuder lambs over which the 
good Shepherd is daily watching? Is there 
anything impracticable or unspiritual ia sueh a 
work ? So far from this, it is a crying necessity 
of the church and of many members who feel 
anxious to attest their love to the Lord by such 
a congenial work, while they are not yet quali- 
fied for feeding his sheep. Many, through such 
preparatory discipline, might in due course be 
called to a higher office, and so the church would 
receive accessions of wisdom and strength by the 
experience and exercise of its members, and 
grow healthy iu the right work of bearing chil- 
dren to the Lord. His love would then be in- 
creased toward her, his visits become more fre- 
quent, and, instead of lamentation and mourn- 
ing, “the time of the singing of birds would 
come, and the voice of the turtle be heard in 
our land;” “the fig tree would again put forth 
her green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grape give a good smell.” 

Another important consideration urging the 
establishment of religious schools is the bring- 
ing in of children of irreligious parents. No 
other method seems s0 feasible for reaching 
this unfortunate class, who are the proper ob- 
jects of the church’s pity and care. “I was 
hungry and ye gave me meat, thirsty and ye 
gave me drink, naked and ye clothed me, a 
stranger and ye took mein.” How can we bet- 
ter manifest our love to Christ than by descend- 


- 
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ing as He did from our seats of enjoyment and 
praise to mingle with the poor and destitute, 
and teach them the way of eternal life? The 
highways and hedges still overflow with their 
unbappy tenants, some of whom, if rightly con- 
strained, might come in to fill the seats left 
vacant by those who sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage. But perseverance is necessary 
to accomplish such a work, and some degree of 
regularity and system seems to be required to 
train thought and preserve attention. When a 
field is to be ploughed, we do not strike in here 
and there, but proceed in order, turning furrow 
after furrow ; and likewise, in planting, some 
kinds of seed may be sown broadcast, but others 
require to be planted systematically and culti- 
vated with diligence, and then, after a season, 
they become strong enough to flourish without 
the plow and hoe. 

There seems to be imminent danger that the 
Society of Friends will prove inefficient in “ do- 
ing the work of an evangelist,” through want 
of freedom and adaptability to the requirement 
of the work. [laviug adopted the elevated rule 
that a Christian, in laboring for the Lord, 
should always be clothed in the pure robes of 
the Spirit, and having perhaps too narrowly de- 
fined the manner of the garments which the 
Spirit imposes, instead of leaving that for the 
Lord himself to preseribe, who has adorned 
nature with every beautiful variety, they seem 
rather too much confined in their movements 
to do the rude work of the pioneer and farmer. 
They choose rather to be tradesmen, improving 
on that which others have produced, or, as 
is too often the case, they come to be capitalists, 
whose main business is to keep what their 
fathers earned. But such was not He who 
called his disciples to be fishers of men and 
laborers in his vineyard, and shepherds, whose 
duty it is to feed both sheep and lambs, and to 
search through the highways and by-ways of 
the world to save that which is lost. His walk 
was among the ignorant and poor, and he ate 
with publicans, and healed the sick, the lame 
and the blind. He also took children in his 
arms and blessed them, and said, “of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The Spirit of the Lord is the Spirit of un- 
bounded love and goodness, of wisdom and sound 
understanding; and when a man is impelled and 
guided by these Divive principles he is moved 
by the Spirit of the Lord, which, in the more 
perfect day of grace, is not as a pillar of cloud 
or of fire, to lead us as by the hand, but having 
removed within the veil, it shines inwardly, 
warming the heart with love, and illuminating 
the understanding to see what is requisite for 
the building and adorning of the Lord’s house. 

“ Children are an heritage of the Lord, and 
the fruit of the womb is his reward.” What 
shall we say, then, when any branch of the church 


ceases to rear children? Is it not that she does 
not feed and eare for them as the Lord requires? 
She may hedge them from the world with ever. 
greens or with thorns, but unless she give them 
milk or water to drink, and bread that is pleasaut 
to eat, as often as their delicate and active ap. 
petites crave nourishment aud joy, they will 
soon be all missing from the fold. 
First mo., 1867. Epwarp Ryperr. 




















A GOOD TEST. 


Let us never delude ourselves with the idea 
that any amount of talk about religion, or, as 
the phrase is, ‘‘ making a great work” about 
even its doctrines or practices—or making great 
sacrifices of time, labor, or woney for some “ re- 
ligious causes ””—or having a name for being 
‘very strict,” or “ very particular,” or “ very 
conscientious ”—necessurily proves that we 
have apy real religion. There may be fasting 
without repentance: the words of prayer with- 
out its spirit ;—much given, and much done, 
tor our sect, party, or church, yet nothing done 
for God ; proselytism and bringing persons to 
ourselves, yet no bringing of them to God ; the 
idolatry of a religious system with practical athe- 
ism. Christ tells us what true religion is. “This is 
eternal life, to know thee the only true and living 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

Hear what the Apostle Paul says :—‘ Though 
I speak with the tongue of men and of angels, 
and have not love, 1 am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though [ 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though I 
have all faich, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not love, Iam nothing. And though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Love suf- 
fereth long, and is kind ; love envieth not ; love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, secketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Let this be the test of the reality of religion 
in ourselves and others,—love with its fruits. 
There are many means, many instrumentslities, 
to impart religion to the soul, but there is only 
one religion. There are things innumerable 
which help us to it, but this is the thing itself. 

On the other hand, let us beware of calling 
men Pharisees, who are strict in the perform- 
ances of what are styled religious duties. Very 
likely the world would now call such a man as 
the Apostle Paul a Pharisee, mearly because he 
was separated from the world, and condemned 
the world while he wept over the world ; be- 
cause he was one with Christ in holiness and 
love.—Norman Mc Leod. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRIBES OF THE FAR WEST. 


nevertheless they will be grateful in the future 
for our regard. Their only apparent safety is 


The warlike feuds between the Indians and the] in their removal to some territory made inviola- 


settlers in the Far West, will probably lead to 
the extermination of the aborigines who now, 
jn part, occupy one-third of the Union, 
unless some humane and peaceful means are 
devised to prevent it. The motives that 
impel these pioneers to occupy the lands of the 
natives, are as aggressive and cruel as were 
those of the Spaniards, which led to the con- 
quest of large and populous states, and the 
ultimate extinction of entire tribes. It was 
a lust for gold then, and is lust for it now, 
that then and now excites the committing 
of some of the most horrid acts of history. 
But it is so common for selfish men to justify 
their own acts, however cruel, that it is not a 
matter of surprise that the pioneers appeal to 
government for cruel and decisive measures ; 
though it is probable more Indians have 
been already slain in the contest than whites. 
Criminations have been more than balanced by 
recriminations. But, as the red men have no 
rights which their enemies consider they are 
bound to respect, an Indian homicide is justi- 
fied, while the murder of a white man by an 
Indian, under the influence of revenge and 
foreboding fear, is commented on as an awful 
atrocity. 

The Society of Friends, and many other 
humane people, believe that the rights of the 
Indians are as inalienable, aud sacred, and dear 
to them, as those of other persons. They 
once had a possessionary claim to all America ; 
and if men can have natural and inalienable 
rights under their Creator, the Indians had, 
and still have, to all lands here which they 
have not cold or relinquished. Their title is 
as just as ours. If we deny and deride their 
claim, the time may come when ours may in 
like manner be denied and derided ; for justice 
is strictly retributive, and the measures we 
mete to others will in return be meted to us. 

The city of Washington, though not the 
local may be regarded as the vital centre of the 
Union. If with radii of 100, 200, 500 and 
1000 miles, ares of circles be drawn from 
that centre, they will pass through so many 
zones of civilization which are in some degree 
distinct from each other, aod made so by 
climate, outward pursuits and education. Here, 
upon this more remote are, the whites frequently 
meet with Indians. Here, also, we more fre- 
quently meet with white men from the remote 
West, who, so far as I have heard, join in the 
war cry of removal or extermination of all the 
red race. ‘ 

Can nothing be done to prevent it? Does 
not an appeal come to us as a Christian people 


bly their own by the Government. The In- 
dian, almost untamably wild, can only be 
brought into the status of civilization by the 
force of necessity. Though more attached to 
their plan of subsistence, there are superior men 
among them who can influence them for good 
as well as evil. 

The rapid formation of new States and Ter- 
ritories precludes the future prospect of any 
unoccupied domains; hence, aid to them can- 
not long be delayed. Deliberation is slow. 
Mercy may be swift. One of those tribes, the 
Nez Perces, is said to be unoffending and peace- 
ful. Not all of the others are warlike or pre- 
datory. - It is estimated that, out of the Indian 
Territory, there are from forty to fifty thousand 
Indians within the Union and west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Indian removal policy of the govern- 
ment, adopted many years ago for the tribes 
east of the great river, has actually proved to 
be a measure of good for them, as the territory 
which they now exclusively own, govern and 
veeupy, will show. 


| The following statement with reference to 


their condition is compiled frum “ Historical 
Collections of the Great West.” 

The Choctaws, residing in the southern part 
of the territory, number about 20,000, includ- 
ing 600 blacks and 200 whites. They bave 
fine farms, well stocked and improved. They 
have mills, cotton-gins, looms, &c. They have 
a written constitution and an annual assembly. 

The Chickasaws, in compact with the Choe- 
taws, number 5500, and are wealthy. They 
apply $10,000 annually for education. 

The Cherokees number 22,000, including 900 
blacks; their mode of life and improvement is 
similar to the Choctaws. They have a school 
fund of $200,000. 

The Creek’s have 22,500, including 1,600 
Seminoles and 400 blacks, in a condition similar 
to the others. 

The Senecas and Shawnees number about 
500; they are in a good degree civilized, living 
in comfortable houses, and speaking the Kng- 
lish language. 

There are a dozen other emigrated tribes, 
severally few in oumber, who are partially ea- 
lightened, and receive annuities from the Gov- 
ernment. Beside’ these there are about 

| 22,000 who are natives of the territory, and 
still in a degraded condition. These statistics 
show, by example, that the plan of collecting 
widely scattered tribes into compact communi- 
ties, and making it necessary for them to adopt 
modes of life that lead to, and require educa- 


for the red man’s deliverance? They are ajtion, is a good one, aud the only feasible mode 


peculiar people. 


They do not beg for mercy ; ' yet pursued, 
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It seems to be providential, that among the 
white people there have always been true advo- 
cates for the best interests of the Indian; 
among these some Friends have been prominent; 
and it will be strange that if in this trying 
hour no means are used to avert a conquest as 
cruel as that of the Spaniards in Peru. Though 
the evil portent will at first be seen on the outer 
circles of civilization, the strong and deeper 
pulses of humanity will be felt nearer the cen- 
tre of vitality. 

There it must be, or a near wave of time 
will engulph “ a whole peculiar people.” 


Prophetstown, Jil., 1867. S. A. 
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REGULATIONS FOR Parpons.—We have 
read with much interest the resolutions of our 
new Governor in relation to Pardons. They 
will be found in another column of this paper. 

It is a fact well known to every one familiar 
with the subject of criminal jurisprudence, that 
the pardoning power vested in the Executive 
of the State is liable to great abuse. Many 
persons who conscientiously and earnestly de- 
sire the proper administration of justice have 
felt that the judges and jurors, with all the 
paraphernalia of a court, were in some instances 
a mere mockery, and did not subserve the ends 
for which they were wisely designed. The ob- 
ject of penal justice in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia is defined to be, first, the protection of so- 
“ciety, and secondly, the reformation of the in- 
dividual. Neither of these purposes can be ful- 
filled if the intercession of friends, and often 
gross misrepresentations of existing circum- 
stances, should so influence the Governor's be- 
nevolent feelings, or bias his judgment, as to 
induce him by his official act to annul the ver. 
dict of an impartial jury and the decision of an 
enlightened judge. In some European coun- 
tries, violaters of law may become the victims 
of an unfounded prejudice of an autocrat, but 
in our more favored land of republican princi- 
ples and Christian philanthrophy, an alleged 
crime is submitted to a jury of twelve men, 
chosen from among the people, who hear all the 
evidence adduced, and on their affidavit render 
a verdict in accordance with the facts. The 
Judge’s course is then clearly defined by law, 
and a maximum or mininum sentence is pro- 


nounced, according to the greater or less turpi- 
tude of the offence. 

In view of these considerations, we cordially 
endorse the regulations set forth by Governor 
Geary; and fecl a confidence that they will 
tend to the prevention of crime by the certainty 
of adequate penalty. We are told by persons 
who have been long familiar with penal estab- 
lishments, that a prisoner seldom comes within 
the walls who does not confidently expect his 
time to be abridged by a pardon, which his 
friends, and often his attorney, promise to pro- 
cure for him. By this means his mind during 
most of the time of his incarceration is kept in 
a tumult of excitement in the prospect of a re- 
lease from captivity. 

This state of mental inquietude is very un- 
favorable to moral or religious impressions; and 
the efforts of those who visit him with sincere 
desires for his best welfare are rendered futile, 
and he is thrown again upon society unannealed 
and unconverted. 


We would remind our friends that we ap- 


proach the termination of the current volume 
of the Intelligencer. The commencement of a 
new year will be a favérable time for those who 


are disposed to promote the circulation of the . 


paper, to send us additional names as sub- 
scribers. 


armas 

MARRIED, On the 10th of First mo., 1867, according 
to the order of tke religious Society of Friends, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, Josepu A. Roping 
to Maraaretta C. Batuinaer, both members of Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

pnnnceailies 5 

Diep, on the 25th of Twelfth month} 1866, in Hoo- 
sick, N. Y., Exizapers, wife of Caleb Nichols, aged 
nearly 78 years; @ member and elder of Troy 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was deprived of the use of her limbs for 
nearly two years, which affliction she bore with much 
patience and resignation, saying, ‘“ Will not the 
judge of all the earth do right?” She manifested a 
continued concern that the little meeting, which she 
had attended for about 60 years, might be kept up. 
, in Baltimore, on the 29th of Eleventh month 
1866, Desoran, widow of the late Wm. Robinson, in 
the 64th year of her age; a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 15th of Ist month, 1867, near Easton, 
Md., Hannan, wife of Joseph T. Bartlett, and dangh- 
ter of the late Wm. E. Bartlett, of Baltimore, in the 
3lst year of her age; a member of Third Haven 
Monthly ae 

, hear Troy, New York, on the 29th of 
Eleventh month, 1866, Grrry, wife of Theodorus 
Dusinbury, in the 74th year of her age; a member of 
Troy Monthly Meeting. 

Seldom has it been our lot to record the death of 
one more truly beloved by all. The poor of all 
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classes found a sympathizing and never-failing 
friend, and one ever ready to minister to their neces- 
sities, and we doubt not the blessing of them that 
were ready to perish has come upon her. Her death, 
though unexpected to her family, appeared not to be 
to her, and she passed calmly and quietly away, as 
the setting of a summer sun. To her death had no 
terrors. 

Diep, on the 2d of Eleventh month, 1866, at the 
residence of Samuel P. Thomas, Sandy Spring, Md., 
Mary Brooks, in the 92d year of her age. 

She was a consistent member of our Society. She 
was eminently useful, bo’h in the religious and so- 
cial waiks of life, and an excellent neighbor. In her 
younger days, when able to look after the temporal 
wants of those around her, none appealed to ber in 
vain for any assistance in her power to give. She 
had many trials, all of which she bore with true 
Christian meekness and fortitude, and each scemed 
to purify her spirit more. She lost, by death, her 
husband and all her children, save one, and about 
eleven months before her close, she was called upon 
to bear the trial of par-ing with a loved sister, with 


whom she had lived for twelve years, Afer the | 


death of this sister, she longed to follow her, and 
was n 4 constant state of waiting for the summons, 
to rest. Often, when retiring for the night, she 
would say, “If it was her good Father’s wil!, she 
would like the summons to come before morning.” 
During the night of the 19th of Sixth month, she 
was attacked with paralysis, from which she never 
recovered, though liagering nearly five months, and 
often suffering much. May her sufferings be sancti- 
fied to the good of many. 

—, in Bertie, Welland Co., Canada West, on 
Second-day, the 21st of First month, 1867, Carua- 
RINE, Wife of Hesry Zavitz, aged nearly 73 years; a 
member of Black Creek Preparative Meeting, and an 
elder of Pelham Monthly Meeting for many years. 

, on the 28th of First month, 1867, at the resi- 
deace of Juhn Cooper, Camden, N. J., ANN FREEMAN, 
in her 70th year; a member of Haddonfield Mouthly 
Meeting. 

,on the 8th of Second month, 1867, at Ger- 
mantown, Freperick E, infant son of Edwin T. and 
Margaret L. Schoenberger, aged 17 months. 

, in Philadelphia, on the evening of the 8th of 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


Ata regular meeting of Friends’ Social Lyce- 
um, held, pursuant to adjournment, lst mo. 22d, 
1867. 

In the absence of the President, Charles A. 
Dixon was called to the chair, and directed the 
reading of the minutes of last meeting, which 
were unanimously adopted. 

Jos. Wharton, the lecturer of the evening, 
was then introduced, who delivered an instruc- 
tive lecture on “ Mines and Mining,’ describ- 
ing the character and formation of mineral de- 
posits, and the various methods used to bring 
their products from the secret recesses of the 
earth, and make them available for the use of 
mankind. 

The mineral wealth is deposited chiefly in the 
fissures of rocks lying deep in the earth ; these 
fixsures are mainly, or approximately, vertical 
, in their position. The deposits having been in 
| most instances apparently injected from below. 

It not unfrequently happens that the ores are 

found in what are technically termed “ pockets,” 
ithe main characteristics of which are their 
irregularities of size and shape. 

The minerals taken from’ these deposits are 
salts of metals, and also subphides, formerly 
called sulphurets, which are converted, near 

‘ the surface, into silicates, carbonates, Xe. 

In the simpler forms of mining, having found 
ithe “ deposit,” a shaft is suok, similar in size 
| and appearance to an ordinary well; the ore, or 

coal, as the case may be, is passed to the sur- 
‘face by means of windlass and buckets. 

In mines of a more extensive character the 
Shaft is sunk directly into the “ vein,” following 
| closely its “ dip,” or inclination, taking care to 
‘have the “level” so arranged as to allow the 


Second month, 1867, En.wooo W., eldest son of , removal of the products with the most ease. In 


Jonathan and Mary Ann Thomas, of Torresdale, Pa., | 
in bis 19th year; a*member of Byberry Monthly | 
Meeting, Pa. 

——, suddenly, on the 9th inst., Samusn Kirk, a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

> 

Friends’ Fuel Association for the Poor meets this 

(Seventh-day) evening, 2d mo. 16th, at 8 o’clock. 
Josgra M. Truman, Clerk. 


The Association of Friends fur the Aid and Eleva- 
tion of the Freedmen will meet at Race Street Meet- 
ing-House, on Fourth-day eveniog, Second month 
20th, at 74 o’clock. j 





Jacos M. Etuis 
Anne Cooper, } Clerks. 


Two Goon Qua.itizs.— Frugality is good if 
liberality be joined with it. The first is leaving 
off superfluous expenses; the last is bestowing 
them to the benefit of others that need. The 
first without the last begins covetousness; the 
last without the first begins prodigality. Both 
make an excellent temper. Happy the place 
where they are found.— William Lenn. 


mines of any considerable maguitude the accu- 
mulation of water is an evil that must be guarded 
against. 

Drainage is accomplished in part by means of 
an “ aduit,” but to rida deep mine of water, 
effectually, it is necessary to resort to pumping. 

There is more trouble experienced from the 
accumulation of water in limestone countries 
than in any others, owing to the frequent pre- 
sence of large cavities in that particular forma- 
tion. 

‘The mammoth cave of Kentucky is a familiar 
though greatly exaggerated example of the holes 
or cavities found in limestone rucks. 

It is sometimes necessary to exhaust an entire 
valley of several miles in area before the work 
of mioing can progress satisfactorily. All the 
water not carried off by drainage must be ex- 
hausted by the pump. The invtroduction of 
steam, as the motive power of pumps, first ap- 
plied by Newcomen, opened a new era in the 
history of mining in England ; previous to that 
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time many mines had been abandoned in conse- 
quence of the inability of band pumps to keep 
the supply of water sufficiently exhausted to 
allow the work of extracting the mineral de- 
posits to goon. The different kinds of engines 
were described at some length, and illustrations 
given of the power of different engines in the 
various services. 

The entrances to the mines are sometimes of 
great length, one which he had visited being 
nearly two miles long, which is about the length 
of an entrance toa mine now being worked near 
Mauch Chunk. 

The work necessary to the proper opening of 
a mine, such as sinking the shaft, and indeed 
all the labor required to reach the deposit, is 
called “‘ dead work.” 

In large mines ventilation becomes a matter 
of the greatest importance, and many ingenious 
contrivances have been devised to render it 
certain. The bad air found in these subter- 
ranean chambers is of two kinds ; the most com- 
mon is carbonic acid gas, which is of frequent 
occurrence in limestone regions, and from its 
weight being greater than that of the atmos. 
phere, is always found in the bottom of the 
shafts. ‘‘ Fire-damp,”’ which is found in coal 
mines, is produced by a elow distillation, forming 
hydro-carbons, which, upon being mixed with 
the atmosphere and ignited, furm a compound 

Which is violently explosive. 

The combustion of these gases is prevented 
by the use of the “ safety lamp.” By means 
of a fine wire gauze surrounding the blaze of 
the lamp, the outside air is kept from contact 
with the flame, and workmen may labor in the 
“ fire-damp ” with comparative safety. Venti- 
lation is secured by having an “ air shaft” 
which is divided into two parts, vertically called 
the “up-cast” and the “down-cast.” The 
motion of the air not being naturally induced, 
it is assisted in its ascent and descent by vari- 
ous appliances. 

Frequently a chimney is erected over the 
“ up-cast,” and by means of the draft thus in- 
duced the heated and vitiated air is caused to 
pass upwards, while pure air is forced down- 
wards by means of large fans. A steam jet is 
sometimes introduced into the up-cast to facili- 
tate the upward passage of foul air. 

The means of entrance to and exit from the 
mines was described at some length. 

Formerly the miners climbed to and from 
their work on ladders descending in sections of 
from 30 to 60 feet; but besides consuming so 
much time, this practice was found to be so 
wearisome to the men as to have been generally 
discontinued. Another contrivance was cailed 

the “‘cage;” it consisted of a platform sus- 
pended by iron bars, and let down by means of 
the winding engine. 
The loss of life and injury to tools and ma- 


terials, resulting from the breaking of these bars, 
has been so great as to warrant the disuse of 
this method. 

The descent into mines is now accomplished 
by means of what is called a “ man engine,” 
which the lecturer explained and illustrated b 
means of various diagrams ou the blackboard. 

Some account was given of the different 
means of loosening the ore or coal. 

When it is necessary to use gunpowder as an 
agent for breaking the rocks containing the de- 
posits, the “blasts” are put in with special 
reference to the courses of the mineral veins, so 
as to detach the largest quantity of material. 
In Norway and Sweden fire has been much used 
for loosening the ores, as by the expansion in- 
duced by heat great fragments of rock are 
separated from the main line of deposit. Some 
account of the crushing and _— of ores 
and coal for transportation and market was then 
given, but as the machinery uscd was explained 
largely by figures on the blackboard, it is im- 
possible to give any accurate report of it. 

After a few minutes of social intercourse, the 
Secretary read an essay entitled, ‘“‘ Misunder- 
standing,” whick was contributed by one of the 
members appointed for the purpose at a previ- 
ous meeting. 

An interesting communication was then read 
from the “ Tedyffrin Literary Society,” giving 
some account of their proceedings, and expres- 
sing a wish that the correspondence between us 
might be renewed. 

On motion of Edward Parrish, it was re- 
solved that the Secretary’s report of the lectures 
delivered before the Lyeeum be furnished for 
publication in “ Friends’ Intelligencer.” 

Extracted from the minutes of Friends’ Lyce- 
um, Ist mo. 22d, 1867. 

Natu. E. JANNeEy, Secretary. 

































For the Children. 
GOD BLESS YOU, MY LITTLE FELLOW. 

A crippled ‘beggar was striving to pick up 
some old cluthes that had been thrown from a 
window, when a crowd of rude boys gathered 
about him, mimicking his awkward movements, 
and hooting at his helplessness and rags. Pres- 
ently a noble little fellow came up, and, pushing 
through the crowd, helped the poor crippled 
man to pick up his gifts, and placed them in 
bundle. Then’ slipping a piece of silver into his 
hands, he was running away, when a voice far 
above him said, “ Little boy with a straw hat, 
look up.” A lady leaning from an upper win- 
dow, said earnestly, “God bless you, my little 
fellow ; God will bless you for that.” As he 
walked along he thought how glad he had made 
his own heart by doing good. He thonght of 
the poor beggar’s grateful look, of the lady’s 
smile, and her approval; and last, and better 
than all, he could almost hear his heavenly 
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Father whispering. ‘“ Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy.”—Liitle reader, 
when you Rave an opportunity of doing good, 
and feel tempted to neglect it, remember the 
little ‘‘ boy with the straw hat.” 
From The Press. 
REGULATIONS FOR PARDONS. 


Harrispura, Feb. 1.—The following regu- 
lations concerning the issue of pardons have 
just been issued by Governor Geary : 

First. No pardon will be granted until notice 
of the application therefor shall have been given 
by publication once a week for two consecutive 
weeks in a newspaper printed in the county in 
which the conviction was had. : 

Second. No pardon will be granted unless 
notice of application shall have been given to 
the judge who tried the cause, to the district 
attorney, or to the attorney who prosecuted ; 
proof of which notice shall be furnished this 
department. 

Third. All applications for pardon must have 
with them the following papers written in a 
clear and distinct hand : 

1. A‘certified copy of the whole record, in- 
cluding docket entries, minutes of court, copy 
of indictment, pleas, and all other papers on file 
in the court relating to the case. 

2. A full statement of the reasons upon which 
the application is based, setting forth all the 
facts ; the notes of evidence taken on trial ; let- 
ters from responsible persons in the community 
were the crime was committed ; a recommen- 
dation from the jurors who sat on the trial, and 
if any of them refuse to recommend a pardon, 
reasons gtven for such refusal; letter from the 
district attorney or counsel who tried the case, 
and aletter from the judge setting forth his 
views upon the subject of the application. 

Fourth. Recommendations for pardon for un- 
expired terms of. sentence must have a copy of 
the whole record as before required. Also copy 
of commitiwent ; petition from prisoner setting 
forth reasons, and statement from warden and 
inspectors of prison. 

Fifth. No personal application will be per- 
mitted. 

Sixth. All of the above papers, when sub- 
mitted, must be accumpanied by a printed copy 
of same in pamphlet from, twelve copies of which 
at least must be sent to this department. If 
the parties are too poor the paper book need 
not be printed. 

Seventh. As these rules are intended to sub- 
serve the administration of justice, they will be 
strictly enforced, and relaxed only when good 
reasons shall be furnished for so doing. ' 

Joun W. Geary. 


Executive Cuamper, Harrissure, Jan. 31, 1867. 
See 





“Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 


TRIP LIGHTLY. 


Trip lightly over trouble, 
Trip lightly over wrong, 
We ouly make grief double 
By dwelling on it long. 
Why clasp woe’s hand so tightly? 
Why sigh o’er blossoms dead? 
Why cling to forms unsightly ? 
Why not seek joy instead? 


Trip lightly over sorrow ; 
Though all the day be dark, 

The sun may shine to-morrow, 
And gaily sing the lark; 

Fair hopes have not departed, 
Though roses may have fled ; 

Then, never be down-hbearted, 
But look for joy instead. 


Trip lightly over sadness, 

Stand not to rail at doom ; 
We've pearls to string of gladness, 

On this side of the tomb: 
Whilst stars are nightly shining, 

And the Heaven is overhead, 
Encourage not repiuing, 

But look for joy instead. 

—National Anti-Slavery Standard. 








MY FIELD. 

I will not wrong thee, O To-day, 

With idle longing for To-morrow ; 
But patient plough my field, and sow 

The seed of faith in every furrow. 
Enough for me the loving light 

That melts the clouds’ repellent edges ; 
The still uofolding, bud by bud, 

Of God’s most sweet aad holy pledges. 


I breathe His breath; my life is His ; 

The hand be nerves knows no defraudirg,— 
The Lord will make this joyless waste 

Wave with the wheat of His rewarding. 


Of His rewarding! Yes; and yet 

Not mine a single blade or kernel ; 
The seed is His; the quickening His; 

The care, unchanging and eternal. 
His. too, the harvest ong shall be, 

When He who blest the barren furrow 
Shall thrust His shining sickle in, 

And reap my little field To-morrow. 


—SHlarriet Mc Ewen. 


——-~or-—___—— 


INTENSITY OF THE COAL TAR COLORS. 


The intensity of the color of the new dyes 
produced from coal tar is very remarkable. In 
the late London Exhibition, Perkin, the inventor 
of the aniline purple, displayed a cylinder of 
mauré paste, so small as to be easily carried un- 
der his arm which was estimated as sufficient to 
color 100 miles of calico. The tar required for its 
production was derived from 2,000 tons of coal. 

A grain of one of the salts of magenta will 


give a pure red color to a million grains of water ;" 


and a rose piuk hue to ten million grains, and 
even when dissolved in fifty million times its 
weight of water a white screen behind a vessel 
containing a part of it will render its presence 


a 
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perceptible. One grain of thisdye will thus im- 
part a disiinct shade to 800 gallons of water! 

F. Field, in a recent lecture before the Royal 
Institution in England, related a striking inci- 
dent showiog this wonderful coloring power as 
to have occurred a few years ago, on one of the 
passages of the Great Eustern from Liverpool to 
New York, when a hurricane swept over the 
Atlantic, rendering the mighty vessel powerless 
awid the mightier sea. After one terrific night 
it was observed that far around the vessel the 
waves seemed tinged as though with blood, faint 
and diluted in the distance, but deep and crim- 
son in the immediate vicinity, while after every 
roll of the giant ship gushed forth anew a deep 
ensanguined flood. When the storm had some- 
what subsided, and search was made for the 
origin of this startling phenomenon, it was dis- 
covered that a tremendous billow had staved in 
part of the hold, and at the same time shattered 
some vessels containing magenta in a most con- 
centrated form, which sweeping over hatches 
aod through port holes, had thus crimsoned the 
invading waves. 

scsininiiiiininncspeien 
From the People’s Magazine. 
NATURAL SOUNDS. 

We sometimes speak of “ perfect silence,” 
“profound silence,” and we liken the sudden 
cessation of noise and clamor to the “ stillness 
of death’”’—without reflecting on what: these 
terms signify, or whether the thing, or the no- 
thing they represent be at all known to us, fa- 
miliarly as we use such expressions. In truth, 
silence utter and complete is a very rare thing 
indeed, and it is difficult to say where it is 
found, unless it be in the brain of the deaf 
mute who has his world outside of the “ realm 
of sound.” We do not get silence in the deep 
gloom of the forest, though there may be the 
repose of utter solitude; that is rather a change 
from one region of sound to another; in sum- 
mer the leaves lift up their voices, the insect 
millions fill the air with a chorus so faint dur- 
ing the livelong day, as to be hardly recogniz- 
able save by its absence when the night comes 
—to say nothing of the songs of birds which 
from time to time burst on the stillness ; and in 
winter, even though “horror wide extends her 
desolate domain,” it is not a horror of utter si- 
lence—the dead leaves are heard to rustle, the 
bare branches to moan and gnash their teeth, 
while ten thousand minute crepitations tell of 
the changes going on upon the surfaces of things 
around through the contraction of bark and 
fibre in consequence of the cold. We do not 
get it out in the midnight solitudes of heath or 
prairie, or in the lonely churchyard. ‘I'he poet’s 
idea, “ Stars silent above us—graves silent be- 
neath,” may apply to the stars and the graves, 
but not to the pool that reflects the stars or the 
grass that fringes the lips of the grave, both of 


which will respond to the whisper of the night. 
wind in whispers of their own—‘ making night 
vocal to an ear attuned.” For our own part we 
are free to confess, that notwithstanding some 
attempts in that direction, we have never been 
able to get into the actual presence of silence 
perfect and absolute. 

Seeing that such is the case, what a wonder- 
fully kind and beneficent arrangemcat of Provi- 
dence it is that the sounds we hear are what 
they are, so bountifully fitted to our perceptions 
as to impart satisfaction and pleasure to us, and 
that of an enduring kind which for the most 
part never palls upon the senses. This provi- 
sion is one of the wonders of creation. All the 
sounds of Nature are sounds, so to speak, that 
weur well. When the winds lift up their voices, 
do they not strike upon the ear like the greet. 
ings of old friends, and is not every note they 
breathe full of the associations of things fore- 
gone and past which it is worth while to have 
thus recalled? Think of the voice of waters, 
the leaping of the ocean waves when “ the floods 
clap their hands””—the seaward swirl of the 
running river as it sings along between the 
green banks—the glad ripple of wind-rufiled 
lake or mountain tarn—the shout of the torrent 
as it leaps along among the lichen-clad boulders 
—the grand roar of the cataract as it thunders 
from the steep. How thoroughly do all these 
sounds tell each its peculiar tale! how freshly 
do they appeal to the senses every time we hear 
them, with feelings and suggestions that are 
ever new and refuse to grow vld! Who would 
wish to change them for sounds, however ex- 
qnisite, produced by artor man’s device? For, 
please to note, no sounds of voice or instrument, 
artificially produced, will wear half as well, or 
a hundredth part as well as do the accowpani- 
ments to which Nature has set her own melo- 
dies. The poet tells us of the brook “ which 
all night long singeth a quiet tune,” and the 
figure is pretty and touching enough. But how 
happy for us that it is only afigure! Just im- 
agine it to be a fact! Suppose yourself living 
in a cottage on the banks of a brook that all 
night long was singing, for instance, “ We're 
all a-noddin”; that’s a quiet tune—or “The 
Last Rose of Summer ;’’ that’s more quiet still. 
How long do you think you could stand it? 
You know very well that you could not sit out 
a twelve hours’ concert at St. James’s Hall, even 
were all the talent of Europe assembled to 
charm you; what would you do with a single 
tune grinding eternally in your ears? Of a 
truth, whatever the tune might be, you would 
come to the conclusion, ere long, that it was 
the identical one the cow died of, and that it 
would kill you too unless you got out of hear- 
ing ; and away you would run accordingly. _ 

No; with all due regard to poets and musi- 
cians, Nature never plays tunes ; if she did she 
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would only worry and weary us, whereas her 

geutle design is to soothe us to rest or io invigo- 

rate us for work. As already stated, her sounds 

are everywhere ; everything animate or ivani- 

mate has a voice, and things we call dead speak 

to one another. “ The cataracts blow their 

trumpets from the steep;” the sedges in the 
pool talk and gossip together in the quiet even- 

ing hours; deep calleth unto deep, and amid 

the mad and yeasty waves “ we hear old Triton 

wind his wreathed hora.” Her gamut extends 
through a tremendous soale, fro:a the topmost 
treble of the shrilly gnat to the deep diapasun 
of the bellowing thunder; and she has the won- 
derful knack of making sweet harmonies out 
of the sourest materials, softening them by dis- 
tance or modifying them by artful combina 

tions. Then she arranges her concerts with 
the kindliest reyard for her auditors, putting 
the rougher performers in the background, and 
the sweetest and best in the front. Thus the 
boom of the bittern, the plaint of the stork, the 
hoarse cry of the carrion crow, and the caw of 
the rook, reach us from afar, shorn by distance 
of their harshness; while the thrush and the 
blackbird pipe joyously in our orchards, the 
linnet and goldfinch build in our gardens, the 
nightingale sends his song into our open win- 
dows as we lie and listen to him by starlight, 
and the merry cricket chirps in our chimney- 
corsers till the whole house rings with his 
jollity. 

It is no great cause for wonder that all the 
sounds of Nature have not yet been traced to 
their source. If any one by way of experiment 
will betake himself to some lonely spot far from 
any human dwelling—say in the afternoon of a 
summer’s day—and try to account for all the 
sounds he hears, even in a spot where he can 
hear the fewest, he may chance to find himself 
puzzled beyond his utmost skill. Travellers 
have been thus puzzled in a most inexplicable 
manner, and have tried in vain, with all their 
science and ai] their knowledge of natural phe- 
nomena, to solve the difficulty the strange 
sounds presented. There is a sound familiar to 
dwellers on the sea coast, which is occasionally 
heard towards nightfall and for an hour after 
sunset, and which fishermen call the “ sough.” 
It is neither the noise of the wind, nor of the 
waves, nor of the breakers on the shore—at 
least it seems conclusively not to be either of 
these, because all three of these can be heard 
and distinctly recognized simultaneously with 
the moaning of the “sough.”” We have our- 


selves heard it several times on certain parts of 
the coast, and have also listened for it at the 


same season of the year on other parts, and 


failed to detect it. Seafaring men seem to care 
nothing about it, and it is vain to ask them for 
any explanation. It does not seem to come 
from the offing, but rather from the windings of 





























the shore, and from the quarter from which the 
wind is blowing. What can it be? Perhaps 
the following story, upon which we chanced the 
other day in a volume of extracts, may throw 
some light on the subject. One fine Sunday 
morning an American clipper was making all 
sail for port, running with a side wind on a 
track parallel with a part of the coast then a 
hundred miles distant. The men were cs em- 
bled on deck enjoying the beautiful weather, 
when suddenly they all started and looked at 
each other with amazement as the sound of 
church-going bells burst upon the ear For 
several minutes the familiar peal continued, 
louder or fainter us the vessel rose or fell on 
the bounding billows, while the crew stood mo- 
tionless as if spellbound The skipper, a 
thoughtful man, after listening for a time with 
the rest, went to the helm and slowly altered 
the vessel’s course. As she rounded a little 
seaward, the sweet sounds stopped as suddenly 
as they had come: he then put her back on the 
o'd tack, when the bells began to peal again, he 
repeating the experiment several times to satisfy 
himself of the facts of the case. The reader 
has probably guessed what the facts were. Al- 
though the village where the bells were ringing 
was a hundred miles off, and under ordinary 
circumstances such sounds would never travel 
so great a distance, yet under the circumstances 
then existing the fact was clear enough that they 
did so travel. The wind which bore the sounds 
blew in a stiff breeze off the land; the large 
concavity of the broad bellying mainsail caught 
the musical vibrations, and, by reflecting them 
back as it were in a focus upon the deck, ren- 
dered them audible. This was the skipper’s 
explanation of the phenomenon, the truth of 
which he had tested by altering the vessel’s 
course. Now here, it appears to.us, is a key to 
the mysterious sounds of the “‘sough” as it 
moans along the autumnal shore at nightfall. 
We have only to imagine, in place of the village 
church bells, a storm or gale of wind raging at 
the distance of some hundred or more miles, 
much too far off to be heard under ordinary 
circumstances, and, in place of the bellying 
mainsail, such a conformation of the coast and 
circling cliffs as shall serve the same purpose, 
by catching and concentrating the exhausted 
undulations of souod, and thus rendering them 
audible. We believe that this may be the 
right solution of the mystery; at any rate it 
points to a reason why the ‘“‘sough” is fre- 
quently beard on some parts of our coast and 
never on other parts. 

Concerning the strange and inexplicable 
sounds heard by travellers in various parts of 
the world, there have been from time to time 
many interesting reports. Amongst the most 
curious of these are perhaps the accounts met 
with in the narrative of Australian explorers 
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Mr. Wood is not the only witness. Stuart 
mentions that one morning, when in the inte- 
rior, among the red sandhills of the inhospita- 
ble desert, he was startled by hearing a loud, 
clear, reverberating explosion, like the boom- 
ing of artillery. These noises, which have been 
frequently observed in sandy districts, seem to 
come with an explosive echo from the sandhills, 
and reverberate for a considerable time amongst 
the surrounding mountains. Sounds of a like 
kind have alarmed most of the Australian ex- 
plorers. Captain Stuart, who followed the 
course of the Darling River in 1828, describes 
an extraordinary sound which about three in 
the afternoon, on a day in the month of Febru- 
ary of that year, astonished himself and party. 
“The day,” he says, “had been remarkably 
fine, not a cloud was there in the heavens, nor 
a breath of air to be felt. On a sudden we 
heard what seemed to be the report of a gun 
fired at the distance of between five and six 
miles. It was not the hollew sound of an 
earthy explosion, or the sharp, cracking noise 
of falling timber, but in every way resembled 
2 discharge of a heavy piece of ordnance. On 
this all the men agreed, but no one was certain 
whence the sound proceeded. Both Mr. Hume 
and myself, however, thought it came from the 
north-west. I immediately sent one of the men 
up a tree, but he could observe nothing unu- 
sual. The country around him appeared to be 
equally flat on all sides, and to be thickly 
wooded. Whatever occasioned the report, it 
made a strong impression on all of us, and to 
this day the singularity of such a sound in such 
a situation is a matter of mystery to me.” 

If travellers are alarmed abroad by sounds 
they cannot explain, dwellers at home are no 
less alarmed at times by sounds perfectly natu- 
ral in themselves, but which are often made 
formidable by fear and superstitious dread. 
We have known a series of grueful groans 
which made a whole family miserable for a 
month to proceed from the vibration of a strip 
of leather and baize nailed on a door to keep 
the draught away. Wailing and sobbing noises 
are often heard in old houses from defects 
which a few nails and a glue pot would remedy. 
New houses, fresh from the hands of the build- 
er, will indulge in the strangest noises for 
months together; and if they happen to be full 
of new furniture there is no telling when one 
could reckon on domestic quiet. As you lie in 
bed you hear a crack here, a bang there, creak- 
ing above, and a groaning below; and if you 
choose you may shiver with apprehension at 
each fresh demonstration; but you may be 
wiser if you eall to mind that all woodwork 
when new is liable to shrink, and that the 
shrinking will often annouuce itself by a deto- 
nating noise. You don’t hear such noises in 
the day because they are stilled by other 





noises, but the silence of night gives them a 
startling effect. 1t is far otherwise with sounds 
to which we are accustomed, but of these we 
do not here speak. 
ances-onpupiiiiincieatmncens 

The little spark of joy that shines in the 
Christian’s cup, is an earnest of those everlast- 
ing delights which shall be theirs when all 
sorrow shall flee away : and those sips of com- 
fort are but the foretastes of that river of ever. 
lasting pleasures at Giod’s right hand. 





Association of Friends of Philadelphia and its 
Vicinity for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen, Forwarding Committee's Report 
Sor First Month, 1867 :— 


‘No. 90, 1 bbl., Mary K. Brosius, Vienna, Va,, 


ee 50 new garments, books, 
he. 

91, 1 box, Sarah M. Ely, Beaufort, S. C., 
containing 300 part-worn garments. 

92, 1 box, containing sundries. 

93 and 94, 2 bbls., containing bread for sick, 

95, 1 bbl., Eliza Heacock, Washington, 
D. C., containing 75 part-worn gar. 
ments. 

96, 1 bbl., General John Ely, Louisville, 
Ky., containing 71 new garments. 

97, 1 bale, H. Leonard, Maryland, contain- 
ing 26 part-worn garments. 

98, 1 box, Cornelia Hancock, Mt. Pleasant, 
S. C., containg books, seeds, trim- 
mings. &c. 

99, 1 box, Deborah K. Smith, Green Springs, 
Va., containing books, slates, &c. 

100, 1 bbl., ” il new garments, 
shoes, &c. 

101, 1 box, Susan H. Clark, Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va., containing 125 new gar- 
ments, 

102, 1 bbl., containing 120 part-worn gar- 
ments, shoes, &c. 

Total, 13 packages, containing about 1000 gar- 

ments, seeds, books, shoes, trimmings, &c. 

Henry M., Larva, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Phila., Second month 2d. 1867. 





Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Northern 
Association of the City and County of Phila- 
delphia for the Relief and Employment of 
Poor Women. 

Feeling it due to those who have so gener- 
ously aided us in behalf of the suffering poor, 
that they should know what disposition has 
been made of the means entrusted to our care; 
and under a belief that our labors have 
been blessed, and many a heart has been 
gladdened by the employment we have given, 
when other means of support have failed them, 
we again present our Annual Report. 

Quilting, Wrappers, Plain Sewing of every 
description, Carpet Rags, &c., have been 
promptly attended to under the superintendence 
of efficient Matrons. . 

We have given employment to thirty-eight 
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women at the Institution, and furnished seven 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 


(some of whom were colored) with work, who and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 


were unable to leave their homes. 


Since last report there have been 
Garments made,.......ccccrerececeee 009 
Deets Gn cis cotisiscrscccessees 
TO 9 kc cman 
Comfortables Quilted................ 69 
CP QD scnccsencsvsseccnnincss im © 
ee seinen 
Garments Repaired,...........0006. 41 
Wool and Cotton Carded,........... 31 Ibs. 
Carpet rags cut and sewed,.........104 * 

86 Garments were distributed to the women 

during the winter. 


We have to mourn the death of our esteemed 
friend Joseph D. Brown, who in his lifetime had 
always contributed liberally to the funds of the | 
Association, and whose large means and kind 
sympathies had been devoted to the relief 
of the suffering poor of all classes, and who par- 
ticulary remembered the destitute and unfor- 
tunate amonyst our colored population. 

From him we gratefully acknowledge a be- 
quest of two thousand dollars, which has been 
duly paid by his executors to our Treasurer. 

We tender our sincere thanks to our friends 
who have so freely responded to our previous 
appeals, and hope that they will continue with 
willing hearts and helping hands to aid us in 
our benevolent work. We believe that to en- 
covrage honest industry by furnishing it with 
suitable occupation is one of the best means of 
relieving the necessities of the poor. 

It is with sincere sorrow that we record the 
death of our esteeemed friend Hettie W. Chap- 
man, who for a long time filled the situation of 
Secretary of the Acting Committee, and was one 
of our most interested and efficient members. 
She died 3d mo. 31st, 1866. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Tae Nortnern Association, &c., in account with 
Evizabetu E. Auten, Treasurer, from 4th mo. lst, 
1865, to 4th mo. Ist, 1866. 





DR. 
To Cash Paid the Women,............sccseeeeees $1475.19 
© FOO encsdecatnctviniscsccnnagnineninmeeenseiiil 624.00 
“ Dry Goods, Trimmings, &c.,........ ecceceee 558.80 
“ Investment in State Loan,......... eee -seeee 2000.00 
a eecesecosees ecceee ereceeece « 24.79 
OF ED Bi icacnciet ccdentsncsditisintesninins ase 5.04 
Insurance On GO0dS, s..ccccecererseseereees . 9.00 
* Balance, .......00 00 ccccce cocceese wéeccee cee soceee §=—- 48.88 
$4745.70 

CR. 
Subscriptions and Donations, ......0.ssse-s00e $ 515.48 
Sales and Customer Work,.......cssscsceeeseeeees 1653.24 
Joseph D. Brown’s Estate,......++ sapdadeon acaepe 2000.00 
BRNOT URE, ..ccecc cccccesecees peeceee soccceces cose we seve 575.40 
DUT ii, cvnmicintnn sasinnanvesiion Se0ee ecoesesaee jain 1.50 





$4745.70 




















lowing amounts since last report :— 


From City Contributions..........00sssseseee eevee $203.00 





“Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md....... Saracen 10.00 
“ Pilesgrove Preparative Meeting.......... 50.00 
46° FEMCGG Tic COMO conc ace, <a ceccccasscccocstas 7.00 
“ ©. Faweett, Goshen, Ohio.............0008 5.00 
“ Friends of Mount Holly, N. J.........000. 6.00 

$281.00 


Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 
2d mo. 9, 1867. No. 30 Third St. 


———_ + ~en- 


ITEMS. 


George W. Peabody, impressed with the importance 
of the educational needs of the population of the 
South and Southwestern States, has donated one 
million of dollars in cash and about one million one 
hundred thonsand dollars in bonds of the State of 
Mississippi, to be appropriated to that purpose. He 
directs that it ‘shall be distributed among the entire 
population without other distinction than their need 
and the opportunities of usefulness to them.” 


Concress.—In the Senate the Committee of Ways 
and Means were instructed to report the tariff bill as 
amended by the Senate, so as to exhibit the rates of 
the tariff of 1861 with those proposed by the amend- 
ed Hoyse bill. The correspondence of the State De- 
partment with Brazil, in reference to the death of 
President Lincolu, was prese: ted. A despatch was 
read announcing the passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Tennessee of the bill for negro suffrage 
in that State. The House amendments to the act for 
the prevention of smuggling were agreed to. The 
House joint resolution forbidding the infliction of 
corporeal punishment in the late rebel States was 
reported with an amendment making it the duty of 
officers of the army, the navy, and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau to see that the act is carried out. A bill was 
introd uced for the encouragement of trade by direct 
importations. It provides that goods may be im- 
ported, and the duties paid at the place of destina- 
tion instead of the port of arrival. The legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill was called 
up, and some discussion arose upon the paragraph 
appropriating fif'y thousand dollars for temporary 
clerks in the Treasury Department. It was finally 
adopted. The bill for the admission of Nebraska 
was taken up and passed over the President’s reto 
— yeas 31, nays 9. 


Hovuse.—The resolution adc pted in the Pennsylva- 
nia House of Representatives, in favor of full and 
complete protection by the Government, and of equal 
political rights to all loyal perzon3, was presented, 
aud referred to the Committee on Reconstruction. 
The Indian appropriation bill came up, and was, 
after debate, recommitted to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, with certain restrictions. A message 
from the President was presented, transmitting a re- 
port from the Secretary of State as to the States now 
represented in Congress which have ratified the con- 
stitational amendment. ‘The bill providing for the 
appointment of additional commissioners to the Paris 
Exposition, providing regulations for the board of 
commissioners, and making additional appropria- 
tions for the expenses, was reported with an amend- 
ment from the Committee on Foreign Relations. A 
joint resolution was passed extending for two years 
longer the use of Government vessels for quarantine 
purposes in New York harbor. The bill for the more 
efficient government of the insurrectionary States 
was then taken up, which provoked a long and angry 
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discussion. A bill was introduced to prohibit the 
trausportation from foreign countries to the United 
States of prisoners covvicted or charged with crime, 
and prescribing punishment therefor. The bill for 
the admission of Nebraska was passed over the veto 
by a vote of 120 yeas to 44 nays, and Nebraska thus 


becomes a State of the Union. 


The State Legislature of Mississippi has unani- 


mously rejected the Constitutional Amendment. 


The House of Representatives of Alabama has 
passed a bill to establish a system of public echools 
for blacks and whites alike, except that the schools 


for each shall be separate in each school district. 


The lower branch of the Kansas Legislature has 


passed a joint resolution to amend the State Con- 
stitution by striking out the word “ white.” 


Tus Farepwen.—The assistant commissioner of 
the Freedménu’s Bureau at Raleigh, N. C., states that 
the more than ordinary severity of the cold season, 
together with the dimished call for labor, has caused 
much destitution among the freed-people of that 
state. This scarc ity of employment and prevailing 


destitution bas led many of them toembrace oppor- 
tunities to contract with responsible parties to go to 
Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennessee; and 
some time ago orders came to break up the settle- 
ments along the coast as rapidly as possible, with- 
out injury to the freedmen located there. The 
population of Roanoke Islaad has been reduced one- 
balf since Ninth month last, 150 persons having left 
inthe Twelfth month, and more will follow as soon 
as transportation can be obtained. 

The assistant commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for the State of Mississippi reports that the 
demand for labor is so great that freedmen are being 
brought from other States to Mississippi, where they 
contract for from $10 to $15 a montb, with rations, 
quarters, and medical attendance. The freedwen 
show no spirit of idleness, and the planters are 
anxious to secure laborers. School matters are pro- 
gressing fioely, and a growing interest in education 
is manifested. The laws against their carrying fire- 
arms and owning real estate are, however, fruitful 
sources of dissatisfaction among them. 








ENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, for young men and boys, and 

Kennett Syuare Female Seminary. ‘Two separate Boarding 
Schvols, under the same management; have had during the win- 
ter 154 pupils. The Seminary’s next session of sixteen wecks 
will opea Third month Sth, 1867. Whole expense, including 
Academy Lectures, Languages and Drawing, $34. his is a rare 
opportunity tor teachers The Principal’s Normal Class at pres- 
ent includes one-third of the school. For circulars apply to 8. C. 
Shortlidge, Sidney Pusey, or Emma Bowman. 

The Acaiemy begins a session of thirteen weeks Third month 
20th. Terms, $1.75 per week. Particular attention to Reading, 
Penmanship and Spelling. Prof.J.G Moon, of Philadelphia, 
will continue his Lectares on Chemistry aud Astronomy befure 
the School. No extra for Latiu, Greek. French, ur Drawing, 
B jok-keeping, and Spencerian Penmanship, by a Commercial 
Colirge graduate 

Kennett borough has two daily trains to Philadelphia. stage 
line to Wilmington, Del., express and telegraph office, &c., &c., 
affording to stu lents the conveniences of larger towns, without 
their ubjectionable features. 

Apply to Swithin C. Shortlidge, A. B. (Harvard University), 
Principal, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa, 


h UTUAL ‘FIRE INSURANCS OOMPANY OF PHILADEL- 
PHILA, Uffive, No. 5 3. 5th St. Assets, $136,210.89. Charter 

perpetual. Mutual system exclusively. 

Directors for 1867. 
William P. Reeder, 
Joseph Chapman, 
Edward M. Needles, 
Wilson M. Jenkins, , 
Lukens Webster, 
Francis T. Atkinson. 


Cates Crorater, President. 
BexJaMin Maton, Vice President, 
Taomas Matuer, Treasurer. 
T. ELLWOdD CuapMay, Seuretary. = 216i anJlo, tf 
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Caleb Clothier, 
Benjamin Malone, 
Thomas Mather, 

T. Eliwood Chapman, 
Simeon Matlack, 
Aaron W. Uaskill, 











A HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
®ROM ITS RISE TO THE YEAR 1828. Volumes LIF and IV 
By Samvet M. Janyer. : 

The third and fourth volumes of this work have been ung 
voidably delayed by causes connected with the late civil war, 
During the five years that have elapsed since the second volume 
was published, so many changes have tsken place that it ig 
deemed expedient to issue a new Prospectus. 

The two volumes now proposed to be published contain the 
history of the Society from the year 1691 to 1828, embracing 
much original matter that has not appeared in avy other history, 
Biographical sketches are given of the most prominent members of 
the Socivty in Great Britain and America, with many instrue 
tive passages from their writings and interesting anecdotes, 

Among the subjects of deep interest treated of in these volumes 
are: the pertis and preservution of Friends during the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798 ; the course they pursued during the war of Ameri- 
can Independence ; their efforts to civilize the Indians and pre 
serve peace with them; the rise and progress of their testimony 
against Slavery; their early labors in the cause of Temperance ; 
the Separation in Ireland at the beginning of this century; and 
the Separation in America in 1827-8, with the causes that led to 
it, and the results that have followed, 

The cost of paper, printing and binding having greatly in 
creased since the first prospectus was issued, it is found that the 
work cannot be published, without cunsideralle loss, at the price 
originally intended. The price will be, theretore, $2.00 per vol- 
ume, bound in cloth; and $2.25 per volume. bound in sheep, 
library style; but those subscribers under the first proe 
who have taken the first two volumes, will be turnished with 
the third and fourth volumes at $2.00 each. bound in sheep. 

The first two volum: 8 can be obtained from-the publisher or his 
agents, at $2.00 each, sheep binding. 

Agents are requested to return this prospectus as speedily.as 
possible—as the work is now in press—with full list of names 
and residences of subscribers. to the author’s publisher. Agents 
will be allowed one copy for every six copies sold by them, and 
they can be furnished with lists of their subscribers upon appli- 
cation to the Publisher, 

T. Ettwoop Zett, 

112 tf amen. Nos. 17 and 19S Sixth St., Phila. 


OUKS for sale at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 144 North 
Seventh Street.—a rery few copies Job Scott's works, $6.00. 
Journal of Jubn Comly, at Office. $200; by mail, $2 40. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1 00 a $1 20. Journal of Hugh Judge, 
$1 00 a $1 20. Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, 2d ed. oct., $2 50 a $2 75, 
Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2 25 a $250. Discipline of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, 75c. a 90. Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols., $8 00 
a3975. Isaac Penington, $5 00 a 600. Thos. Story, $1 00 a 120. 
History of Delaware County, $3 00 a 3 60. Priscilla Caciwallader, 
50c a 60. Meditations on Life and Death, $175 a200 “ Studies. 
by John A, Dorgan, $200 a 225. Emily Mayland. $1 00a 1 2. 
History of the United States, 60c a70. Likeness of Wm. Penn, Steel 
engraving, 60e a 56. Engraved Forms MARRIAGE CeRTIFICATES, 
$150a500. Winnowed Wheat, $100 a1 25. Friends’ Almanac 
for 1867, 10 cts. Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treas- 
ury of Facts, &c. 
ubscriptions received for ‘* The Children’s Friend.” Nos. for 
sale. Subscriptious received for “ Jauncy’s History of Friends.” 
2d mo., 1867. Evmor Comty. 


0 LET, with board, to a man and his wife, in a Friend’s fami 
ly, a pleasant second story front room. Gas and heat. Apply 
at the office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th St. 
293 tp. 4310 3 11910, vfanwsz. 


j 7M. P. FOGG, Carpenter and Builder, Nw. 114 N. Thirteenth 

St. Philadelphia. Residence, 251 Juniper Street. Jobbing 

promptly attended to. Stores fitted up and bulk windows set in. 
216 i and o, tf. 


ILLIAM G. FOULKE, Attorney aT LAW AND CONVEYANCER, 
No. 221 South Fifth St., Philada. 294 t3tp. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FORK BUYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Roa, three miles from Bordevtown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence on 
the 19th of 11th mo.. 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms. $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Riveway, 
4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosewicks P.O.. Burlington Co.. W. J. 


LUTHES WRINGEKS, Carpet Sweepers, Britannia and Plated 
Castors, Britannia Tea Sets, Table and Pocket Cutlery, Plated 
Forks, Spoyps, &c. Chamber Sets of three pieces, (Slop Jar, Foot 
Tub and Water Bucket.) sold in sets or singly. Fine Trays and 
Waiters, and 9 variety of House Furnishing articles. 
22 I &otf. B..A. Witpman & Bro.. 1011 Spring Garden St. - 


ie PAKEKS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for ironing,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 

Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 

neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 

Hardware and Tools. For sale by Truman & SHaw 

929. No. 835 (ight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


HUS, M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
aod made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ -Hats, a8 

he makes a specialty of that part of the Hatting business. 
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